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SERMON. 


Isatau xi. 22, 


LET THEM SHEW THE FORMER THINGS, WHAT THEY BE, 
THAT WE MAY CONSIDER THEM. 


Ir the Anniversary which now calls us togeth- 
er, were & common military celebration, exciting 
none but those thoughts and feelings of ambition 
and sanguinary pride, which wake, alas, too often 
and easily, and slumber too lightly in the warm 
posoms of men, I confess that my interest in it 
would be slight, and perhaps arrayed against its 
observance. But in this light I cannot regard it, 
I see before me, indeed, a company of armed men 
in complete soldierly equipment, and at their in- 
yitation I stand here to address them; but I be. 


hold in them the successors of the first military 
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band which was formed in New England 3 a band 
which was gathered a few years only after the 
Janding of our pilgrim fathers on the rocks of 
Plymouth; I am carried back to the days of old, 
to the days of Winthrop and Leverett, Mason and 
Atherton, when every soldier was a citizens and 
almost every citizen a soldier; I feel that I am 
not joining in a mere parade, but that I am com- 
memorating the spirit, the principles and the deeds 
of men, from whom we boast, and have reason to 
boast, that we are descended. 

With these feelings, it is natural that 1 should 
be led to look back on those distant times, and t 
Speak of those venerable men. What shall I say 
z them? ‘That the world was not worthy of them? 
gue aul was the only pure, and their pre 

r only right one? "That their customs are all 
He be held prescriptive, and their opinions and de- 
lsions reverenced as oracles and laws? This hee 
heen said. Or shall 1 describe them as dark, 


deluded : A 
i enthusiasts, whose resistance was obstina- 
J» whose religion ; 


°° 7 e- 
rance, Was superstition and intol 


Gs Whose learning ove 
umility was a clo, 
and ordinances alto 
the breach than in t 


Was pedantry, whos 
aked pride, and whose ways 
Sether are better honoured 1% 
he observance? This has alse 
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been said ; but not, I hope, by any of their genu- 
ine descendants; and not, Tam certain, by any 
who properly understand their character. Iam 
disposed neither to deify nor to deride them. It 

is desirable that we should see them, if possible, 

as they really were; that their shades should rise 
before us in their own costume; that we should 
not be blind to their excellences on the one hand, 

nor to their faults on the other. We have records 

of the times in which they lived; and our tradi. 
tions of them are yet fresh and authentic. Let 
these guides be steadily followed, and their di- 
rections impartially weighed. “ Let them show 
the former things, what they be, that we may con- 
sider them.” 

Keeping these assistances in view, and wish- 
ing to state nothing but the simple truth, I invite 
you to join with mea few moments, in consider- 
ing the actual character of the puritans who first 
settled and peopled this nothern portion of our 
country. I shall be obliged to confine myself to a 
few points only of my subject, and to be concise in 
wy notice of those. 

One of the most prominent features which dis- 
tinguished our forefathers, was their determined 
resistance to oppression. ‘They seemed born and 
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brought up, for the high and special purpose of 
showing to the world, that the civil and religious 
rights of man, the rights of self-government, of 
conscience and independent thought, are not mere- 
ly things to be talked of and woven into theories, 
but to be adopted with the whole strength and ar- 
dour of the mind, and felt in the profoundest re- 
cesses of the heart, and carried out into the gene- 
ral life, and made the foundation of practical use- 
fulness, and visible beauty, and true nobility- Lib- 


erty, with them, was an object of too serious desire 
allegorized 
as 


and stern resolve, to be personified, 
and enshrined. ‘They made no goddess of its 
the ancients did; they had no time nor jnelination 
for such trifling; they felt that liberty was the 
simple birthright of every human creature 5 they 
called it so; they claimed it as such; they reve- 
venced and held it fast as the unalienable gift of 
the Creator, which was not to be surrendered to 
Power nor sold for wages. It was theirs as men 5 
Without it they did not esteem themselves me? 5 
more Hans any other privilege or possession it 
eons happiness, for it was esse 
preferred it ee ogee pugeiteieforeaD™ 

ealth and ease, and country 5 
and that they might enjoy and exercise it fully: 


i 

they forsook houses and lands and kindred, their 
homes, their native soil, and their fathers’ graves. 
They left all these; they left England, which 
whatever it might have been called, was not to them 
a land of freedom ; they launched forth on the path- 
Jess ocean, the wide, fathomless ocean, soiled not 
by the earth beneath, and bounded all round and 
above only by heaven, and it seemed to them like 
that better and sublimer freedom which their coun- 
iry knew not, but of which they had the concep: 
tion and image in their hearts ; and after a toilsome 
and painful voyage, they came to a hard and win- 
try coast, unfruitful and desolate, but unguarded 
and boundless; its calm silence interrupted not 
the ascent of their prayers ; it had no eyes to watch, 
no ears to hearken, no tongues to report of them 3 
here again there was an answer to their soul’s de- 
sire, and they were satisfied, and gave thanks 5 
they saw that they were free, and the desert smi- 
led. 

[am telling an old tale ; but it is one which must 
be told, when we speak of those men. It is to be 
aided that they transmitted their principles to their 


children, and, that peopled by such a race, our 


country was always free. So long as its inhabi- 


tants were unmolested by the mother country in the 
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exercise of their important rights, they submitted 
to the form of English government ; but when 
those rights were invaded, they spurned even the 
form away. This act was the revolution, which 
came of course, and spontaneously, and had noth- 
ing in it of the wonderful or unforeseen. ‘The won- 
der would have been, ifit had not occurred. It 
was indeed a happy and glorious event, but by no 
Means unnatural 5 and I intend no slight to the re- 
vered actors in the revolution, when I assert that 
their fathers before them were as free as they, ev- 
ery whit as free. The principles of the revolution 
were not the suddenly acquired property of a few 
bosoms ; they were abroad in the land in the ages 
before ; they had always been taught like the truths 
of the Bible ; they had descended from father to 
son, down from those primitive days, when the pil- 
Stim, established in his simple dwelling, and seat- 
ed at his blazing fire, piled high from the for- 
gel which shaded his door, repeated to his listen- 

ing children the story of his wrongs and his resist- 

tices and bade them Tejoice, though the wild 

bie, an ie wild beasts were howling with- 
3 y had nothing to fear from great 


men’s oppression and the bishops’ 


‘ rage- Here 
were the beginnings of the rey 


olution. Every set- 
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tler’s hearth was a school of independence; the 
scholars were apt, and the lessons sunk deep. 
ly 5 and thus it came that our country was always 
free ; it could not be other than free. 

As deeply seated as was the principle of liberty 
and resistance to arbitrary power, in the breasts of 
the puritans, it was not more so than their piety 


rss, 


and sense of religious obligation, ‘They were em- 
phatically a people whose God was the Lord. 
"Their form of government was as strictly theocrat- 
ical, if direct communication he excepted, as was 
that of the Jews; insomuch that it would be diffi- 
cult to say where there was any civil authority 
among them, entirely distinct from ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Whenever a few of them settled a 
town, they immediately gathered themselves into 
a church ; and their elders were magistrates, and 
their code of laws was the Pentateuch. ‘Vhese 
were forms, it is true, but forms which faithful- 
ly indicated principles and feelings ; for no people 
could have adopted such forms, who were not tho. 
roughly imbued with the spirit, and bent on the 
practice of religion. God was their King; and 
they regarded him as truly and literally so, as if 
he had dwelt ina visible palace in the midst of 
their state. They were his devoted, resolute, 
B 
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humble subjects ; they undertook nothing which 
they did not beg of him to prosper, they accom- 
plished nothing without rendering to him the praise, 
they suffered nothing without carrying up their sor- 
rows to his throne; they ate nothing which they 
did not implore him to bless. Their piety was 
not merely external ; it was sincere ; it had the 
proof of a good tree, in bearing good fruit 5 it pro- 
duced and sustained astrict morality. Their te- 
nacions purity of manners and speech obtained for 
them in the mother country their name of puritans 5 
which, though given in derision, was as honourable 
a one as was ever bestowed by man on man. That 
there were hypocrites among them is not to be 
doubted ; but they were rare 3; the men who vol- 
untarily exiled themselves to an unknown coasts 
and endured there every toil and hardship, for con- 
Science sake, and thatthey might serve God in 
their own manner, were not likely to set conscience 
at defiance, and make the service of God a mocke- 
yy; they were not likely to be, neither were they? 
hypocrites. I do not know that it would be arrog@- 
ting too much for them to say, that on the extend- 
ed PuMlace of the globe, there was not a single com- 
munity of men to be compared with them in the 
respects of deep religious impressions, and an eX- 
act performance of moral duty, 


ly h 


With these two great points in the character of 
our fathers, I must terminate my deseription of 
their excellences. And whatindeed are more dear 
and valuable than liberty and religion ? And how 
can we render greater honour-to any people, than 
by ascribing to them an ardent love of the one and 
a irue sense of the other? But I must pursue the 
course of my subject, and as LT have delineated 
these distinguished excellences of the puritans, be 
faithful in sketching their faults. In doing so I shall 
mention those only which are conuected with the 
characteristics already exhibited, and thus, with 
however unwilling a hand, reverse the picture. 

I have said that they abhorred and resisted op- 
pression, especially that which laid the weight of 
jts iron hand on thought and conscience. I would 
ihat I could also say, that the rights which they 
claimed for themselves, they had always allowed 
cheerfully to others; that the authority which 
they steadfastly denied, they had never usurped ; 
that they had never presented to view the mourn. 
fal inconsistency of the oppressed assuming the 
oppressor’s language, and of the weak trampling 
on the weaker. But history and truth forbid me, 
he persecutions of the Quakers, of the Hutchin. 


sonians, of Roger Williams, forbid me. The pu. 
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ritans sometimes forgot themselves ; they sometimes 
permitted passion, prejudice, and the pride of opin- 
ion to blind their eyes and harden their hearts to 
the generous and direct consequences and affini- 
ties of their own most cherished principles, so that 
they perceived not their justice and moral necessi- 
ty, and were insensible to their harmony and beau- 
ty. 

In the same aspect of inconsistency do they ap- 
pear, in their occasional conduct toward the natives 
of this their country of refuge. It is unjust to 
their memory to represent them as acting on a SyS- 
tem of oppression and extermination ; but it can- 
not be denied, that the very men, whe so manful- 
ly maintained their own invaded privileges, too 
often forgot that the poor Indians were men, and 
entitled to the privileges of men. Their part 
mes a difficult one to act, I acknowledge. Tt was 
difficult in the extreme to deal with savages, who 
we Jealous of aggression, and unacquainted with 

ora are and maxims of civilized life. But they 
att: aon dealt with better ; they have been 

i etter. The intercourse of our fathers 
with them was b a fai 1 free from 
reprehension Y no means so fair anc a 

} » 88 was that of Penn and his com- 
*Pantons and followers. I wish that it had been. 
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Thus also the brightness of that other excellence 
which was mentioned, their fervent piety and cor- 
rect religious deportment, was dimmed by shadows 
of frailty. 

They were infected with all the vulgar fears ang 
follies of superstition. They were in constant 
dread of tbe wiles of Satan, whom their gravest 
historians represented as the grand ally of their 
Indian foes. Supernatural prodigies and visions 
were the news of almost every day; and interpo- 
sitions of Providence were looked for, and affirm- 
ed to have been granted, on the most ordinary oc- 
casions. Their horror of those unfortunate persons 
whom they were pleased to style witches, and their 
conduct toward them, might be termed ridiculous, 
if it were not too seriously disgraceful. 

I think also, that they were stiffly formal, and 
needlessly austere. They made the observances 
of religion a burthen, if not to themselves, yet to 
a burthen grievous to be borne, and the 
us because unnecessary and useless, 


others 5 
more grievo 
They denounced the ceremonies of the Romish 
Church, with such severity, that the performance 
of any of them would have been reckoned an act 


of idolatry and an unpardonable sin; at the same 


time they attached to their own more simple, yet 
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equally external formalities, a consequence not 
inferior to that of the weightier matters of the law. 
The effect of their rigid exactness is still diseern- 
ible on the inhabitants of New England, who are 
as remarkable to strangers on account of the stifl- 
hess of their religious peculiarities, as they are for 
the mach higher characteristics of sobriety, hones- 
ty, and orderly habils. Religion among our pe0- 
ple is apt to be too gloomy in its influence, and too 

prim, too affectedly precise in its outward habit. 
It will be said, that in breaking off indiguantly 
from the general corruption of manners which pre- 
vailed in England, they naturally revolted to the 
epposite extreme, and in dress, phraseology, tone 
and gesture, adopted those peculiarities which 
Were most widely different from the customs of 
their gay and profligate countrymen. ‘The excuse 
must be received as a good one; but it is only 42 
excuse. To account for the excess into which 
a naturally fell, still leaves it as it was be- 

? ba excess, and consequently a fault. 

he it is only oh el and not oe 
oe radia cae superstition, to say that it 
AESOP Me Meni “pu 
ions, was aise agency, witchcraft, and v!5- 
, and therefore unayoidable 0? 
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their part. Those phrases, the fault of the age, 
and the spirit of the age, often pass for more 
than their actual worth. For what is the spirit 
of the age, if it be not the opinions, feelings, 
maxims and conduct of those who live in that age ; 
and if this spirit is contrary to the plain dictates 
of nature and common sense and morality, why 
shonld it not be condemned and departed from ? 
Is it not the very reason why we exalt the names 
of virtuous reformers, that in the midst of profliga- 
violence and coruption, they have dared to rise 
and denounce them, and call on men to forsake 


and thus have accomplished something to- 
ame spirit of the age? And 


cy, 
up 
them, 
ward changing this s 
if they had not so risen up, and separated them- 


selves, would they not have shared in the general 
condemnation? If there is no fault in agreeing with 
ad spirit of the age, there is no merit in 
The puritans, in some important 
particulars, took bold and gigantic strides before 
their age. Are they to be praised and had in af- 
fectionate and honourable remembrance for doing 
so ? Then let them not escape a due degree of 
censure, if we find that in other respects they halt. 
ed with their age; and went not out from its dark. 


ness. 


the b 
resisting it. 
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Having finished this imperfect sketch of the chat- 
acter of our fathers, L cannot do better than to fol- 
low one custom of their worthy and pious ministers, 
who always concluded their discourses with an im- 
provement. . 

The most obvious improvement, perhaps, which 
is io be drawn from this exhibition of mingled 


re is 
strength and weakness, is, that human nature 


a 
frail, and that we should humble ourselves in 
sense of our imperfection. But the cauaheinatne: 

na 


which L would more especially inculcate, 1S 
estimating as impartially as we are able the vir- 
tues and defects of our forefathers’ character, hina 
should endeavour to imitate the first, and avoid 


the last. . 
Were they tenderly jealous of their inborn rights, 
and resolved to maintain them, in spite of the op- 
pressor ? And shall we ever be insensible to their 
Value, and part with the vigilance which scot 
watch, and the courage which should defend them? 
Ratherlet the ashes of our fathers, whieh have 
been cold so long, warm and quicken 1 their 
graves, and return embodied to the surface, 
drive away their degenerate sons from the soil 
which their toils and sufferings purchased ! Rath- 


er let the beasts of the wilderness come back toa 


and 


ea 
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wilderness, and couch for prey in our désolaté 
gardens, and bring forth their young in our marts, 
and howl nightly to the moon, amidst the grass 
grown ruins of our prostrate cities ! Rather let the 
red sons of the forestreclaim their pleasant hunting 
grounds, and rekindle the council fires which once 
threw their glare upon the eastern water, and roam 
over vur hills and plains, without crossing a sin- 
gle track of the white man ! 

Tam no advocate for war. I abominate its spirit 
and its cruelties, But to me there appears a wide 
and essential difference between resistance and ag- 
gression. It is aggression, it is the love of arbitrary 
domination, it is the insane thirst for what the world 
has too lung and too indiscriminately called glory 5 
which light up the flames of war and devastation. 
Without aggression on the one side, no resistance 
would be roused on the other,and there would be no 
war. And if all aggression was met by determin- 
ed resistance, then too there would be no wat, for 
the spirit of ageression would be humbled and re+ 
pressed. I would that it might be the universal 

principle of our countrymen, and the determination 

of our rulers, never to offer the slightest injary, 

never to commit the least outrage, though it were 

to obtain territory, or fame, or any selfish adyan. 
c 
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tage. In this respect I would that the example 
Which was sometimes set by our forefathers, might 
be altogether forsaken. But let us never forsake 
their better example of stern resistance; let us cher- 
ishand perpetuate their lofty sentiments of freedom 
let us tread the soil which they planted for us 4s 
free as they did, or lie down at once beside them. 


“ The land we from our fathers had in trust, 

And to our children will transmit, or die. 

This is our maxim, this our piety, 

And God and nature say that it is just. 

That which we would perform in arms, we must ! 
We read the dictate in the infant’s eye, 

Th the wife’s smile, and in the placid sky, 

And at our feet, amid the silent dust 

Ofthem that were before us.” 


sry fathers were piens Earacittl gos eh ms 
ne Venerate and imitate this part of their chat- 
ae When the children of the Pilgrims forget 
reps ing who was thePilgrim’s Guide and Deliv- 
; dha descendants of the Puritans ae 
o 5] S: 

itbithctieg he aritans forsook al 
exile ang y love, enduring scorn and reproach, 
Site poverty, and finding at last superabund- 
ard 5; when the sons of a religious and holy 
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ancestry, fall away from its high communion, and 
join themselves to the assemblies of the profane ;— 
they have siained the lustre of their parentage; they 
have forfeited the dear blessings of their inherit- 
ance; and they deserve to be east out from this 
fair land, without even a wilderness for their ref- 
uge.’ No. Letusstill keep the ark of God in the 
midst of us; let us adopt the prayer of the wise 
monarch of Israel; “The Lord our God be with us, 
as he was with our fathers; let him not leave us, 
Nor forsake us; thathe may incline out hearts 2s 
to him, to walk in all his ways, and to keep his 
<ommandments, and his statutes and pis judgments, 
Which he commanded our fathers.” 

But our fathers were too rigidly austere. y 
May be thought, that even granting this to be their 
fault, we are So rapidly adyancin§ foward an eb: 
Posite extreme, that any thing like * caution 
Against it is out of season and superiuols And 
yet I see not why the notice of evry dG 
should not be accompanied with 2 corresponding 


d ling into 
caution, That we are in danger of Be 
jd be most 


f expo- 
excess 


One excess, is a reason why we shou 
. 0 

anxiously on our guard at the place 

Sure; put it is no reason why another 


Should not be reprobated, and pointed out with 
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the finger of warning. The difficulty is, aud 
the desire and effort should be, between these, 
as well as all other extremes, to steer an equal 
course and preserve a safe medium. IT acknowl- 
edge that luxury, and the blandishments of pros- 
perity and wealth are greatly to be feared 5 and 
if our softnesses, and indulgences, and foreign 
fashions must inevitably accomplish our seduc- 
tion, and lead us away from the simplicity, hon- 
esty, sobriety, purity and manly independence 
of oar forefathers, most readily and fervenlly 


Welcome back to the pure old 


would I exclaim, i 
strict 


times of the puritans! welcome back to the 
observances of their strictest days! welcome, 

3 2 Bis ir 
thrice weleome to ail their severity, all the 


gloom! for infinitely better would be hard ae 
3 F 5 . ral 
irines and dark brows, Jewish Sabbaths, a 
ie 


garments, formal manners and a harsh guar 
anship, than dissoluteness and efieminacy, ier 
empty pleasures and shameless debauchery, than 
Jolling ease and pampered pride and flutteriDS 
vanity, than uuprincipled, faithless, corrupted rul- 
ers, and a people unworthy of a more exalted $°%* 
ernment, But is it necessary that we must be 
either gloomy or corrupt, either formal or profane; 
either extravagant in strictness or extrayazant in 
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dissipation and levity? Can we not so order our 
habits, and so fix our principles, as not to suffer 
the luxuries of our days to choak and strangle 
with their rankness the simple morality of our fath- 
ers’ days, nor permit a reverence for their stiff and 

inappropriate formalities and austerities to over- 
shadow and repress our innocent comforts and 
delights ? Let us attempt, at least, to maintain our- 
selves in so desirable a medium. Let us endeay- 
our to preserve whatever was excellent in the man- 
ners and lives of the puritans, while we forsake 
what was inconsistent or unreasonable; and then 
we shall hardly fail to be wiser and happier, and 


even better than they were. 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and 
Honourable Artillery Company ! 

I behold in you the gratifying spectacle of peace- 
ful citizens, valuing the blessings of peace, yet 
prepared and disciplined to defend the Ek 
men, whenever they may be invaded, and to in- 
struct others to defend them. I presume ney to 
speak to you of your official and teehnical duties, 
with which you are far better acquainted than T 
can be. But you will permit me to remark, that 


holding your institution and chartered privileges 
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from the times of our first settlers, you are in a par- 
ticular manner called upon to study their character, 
to emulate their virtues, and to follow all that was 
estimable in their example. There are names on 
your ancient roll, which are among the brightest 
in the early annals of our country. eek, these 
panes be your watchwords. Consider them as 
“a eae ae re ropenty. » Regard these old mem- 
ot 8 7 in the midst of you, to hallow your 
“ate i pee out among you the thrilling elo- 
on heir history, to keep alive in your bos- 
coals ee flame of freedom, and if the sad 
Secaiitieelderescomesgehich max God in his 
with you Ni F ries to the death, to go forth 
fully for yi moth attle, and lead you to deal man- 
and home ! 
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